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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 74 ) 
While it is necessary in the first place to secure 
this solid foundation of physical health, it must | 
also be observed that sustained application is the 
inevitable price which must be paid for mental 
acquisitions of all sorts; and it is as futile to ex- 
pect them without it, as to look for a harvest 
where the seed has not been sown. The road into 
knowledge is free to all who will give the labour 
and the study requisite to gather it ; nor are there 
any difficulties so great that the student of reso- 
lute purpose may not effectually surmount and 
overcome them. It was one of the characteristic 
expressions of Chatterton, that God had sent his 
creatures into the world with arms long enough 
to reach anything, if they chose to be at the trou- 
ble. In study, as in business, energy is the great 
thing. There must be the “ vervet opus,’”’—we 
must not only strike the iron while it is hot, but 
strike it till it is made hot. The proverb says, 
“He who has heart has every thing;” and Che 
non arde non incende, Who doth not burn doth 
not inflame. It is astonishing how much may be 
accomplished in self-culture by the energetic and 
the persevering, who are careful to avail them- 
selves of opportunities, and use up the fragments 
of spare time which the idle permit to run to 
waste. Thus Ferguson learned astronomy from 
the heavens, while wrapped in a sheepskin on the 
highland hills. Thus Stone learned mathematics 
while working as a journeyman gardener; thus 
Drew studied the highest philosophy in the in- 
tervals of cobbling shoes ; thus Miller taught him- 
self geology while working as a day-labourer in a 
quarry. By bringing their mind to bear upon 
kaowledge in its various aspects, and carefully 
using up the very odds and ends of their time,— 
men such as these, in the very humblest circuin- 
stances, reached the highest culture, and acquired 
honorable distinction amongst their fellow-men. 
* * * Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour ; nothing is to be obtained without it. Sir 
Fowell Buxton, who laboured in a very different 
field, was an equal believer in the power of study ; 
and he entertained the modest idea that he could 
do as well as other men if he devoted to the pur- 
suit double the time and labour that they did. 
He placed his great confidence only in ordinary 
means, and extraordinary application. Genius, 
Without work, is certainly a dumb oracle; and it 
18 unquestionably true, that the men of the high- 
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amongst the most plodding, hard-working, and 
intent men,—their chief characteristic apparently 
consisting simply in their power of labouring 
more intensely and effectively than others. 
Thoroughness and accuracy are two principal 
points to be aimed at in study. #rancis Horner, 
in laying down rules for the cultivation of his 
mind and character, placed great stress upon the 
habit of continuous application to one subject for| 
the sake of mastering it thoroughly; confining| 
himself, with this object, to but a few books, 
and resisting with the greatest firmness “ every 
approach to a habit of desultory reading.” The 


~|value of knowledge to any man certainly consists 


not in its quantity, but mainly in the good uses 
to which he may apply it. Hence a little know- 
ledge, of an exact and perfect character, is always 
found more valuable for practical purposes than 
any extent of superficial learning. The phrase 
in common use, as to “ the spread of knowledge” 
at this day, is no doubt correct, but it is spread 
so widely, and in such thin layers, that it only 
serves to reveal the mass of ignorance lying be- 
neath. Never perhaps were books more exten- 
sively read, or less studied; and the number is 
rapidly increasing of those who know a little of 
everything, but nothing well. Such readers have 
not inaptly been likened to a certain sort of pocket- 
knife which some people carry about with them, 
which, in addition to a common knife, contains a 
file, a chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a screw-driver, and 
a pair of scissors, but all so diminutive, that the 
moment they are needed for use, they are found 
useless. 

One of Tgnatius Loyola’s maxims was, “ He 
who does well one work at a time, does more than 
all.” By spreading our efforts over too large a 
surface we inevitably weaken our force, hinder 
our progress, and acquire a habit of fitfulness and 
ineffective working. Whatever a youth under- 
takes to learn, he should not be suffered to leave 
it until he can reach his arms round itand clench 
his hands on the other side. Thus he will learn 
the habit of thoroughness. Lord St. Leonards 
once communicated to Sir Fowell Buxton the 
mode in which he had conducted his studies, and 
thus explained the secret of bis success. ‘I re- 
solved,” said he, “ when beginning to read law, 
to make everything I acquired perfectly my own, 
and never to go to a second thing till I had en- 
tirely accomplished the first. Many of my com- 
petitors read as much in a day as I read in a week; 
but, at the end of twelve months, my knowledge 
was as fresh as the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from recollection.” Sir 
E. B. Lytton, ouce explaining how it was that, 
whilst so fully engaged in active life, he had 
written so many books, observed, ‘I contrive to 
do so much by never doing too much at a time. 
As a general rule, I have devoted to study not 
more than three hours a day; and, when Parlia- 
ment is sitting, not always that. But then, dur- 
ing those hours, I have given my whole attention 
to what I was about.” 

It is not the quantity of study that one gets 
through, or the amount of reading, that makes a 
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the purpose for which it is pursued ; the concen- 
tration of the mind for the time being, upon the 
subject under consideration; and the habitual 
discipline by which the whole system of mental 
application is regulated. Abernethy was even of 
opinion that there was a point of saturation in his 
own mind, and that if he took into it something 
more than it could hold, it only had the effect of 
pushing something else out. Speaking of the 
study of medicine, he said, ‘If a man has a clear 
idea of what he desires to do, he will seldom fail 
in selecting the proper means of accomplishing 
it.” The most profitable study is that which is 
conducted with a definite and specific object,— 
all observation, reflection, and reading, being di- 
rected upon it for the time being. By thoroughly 
mastering any given branch of knowledge, we 
render it much more available for use at any mo- 
ment. Hence it is not enough merely to have 
books, or to know where to read up for informa- 
tion as we want it. Practical wisdom, for the 
purposes of life, must be carried about with us, 
and be ready for use at call. It is not sufficient 
that we have a fund laid up at home, but nota 
farthing in the pocket; we must carry about with 
us a store of the current cvin of knowledge ready 
for exchange on all occasions, else we are com- 
paratively helpless when the opportunity for ac- 
tion occurs. 

Decision and promptitude are as requisite in 
self culture as in business. °The growth of these 
qualities may be encouraged by accustoming young 
people to rely upon their own resources, leaving 
them to enjoy as much freedom of action in early 
life as is practicable. Too much guidance and 
restraint hinder the formation of habits of self- 
help. They are like bladders tied under the arms 
of one who has not taught himself toswim. Want 
of confidence is perhaps a greater obstacle to im- 
provement than is generally imagined. . True 
modesty is quite compatible with a due estimate 
of one’s own merits, and does not demand the 
abnegation of all merit. Though there are no 
doubt many conceited persons who deceive them- 
selves by putting a false figure before their ciphers, 
the want of confidence, the want of faith in one’s 
self, and consequently the want of promptitude in 
action, is a defect of character which is found to 
stand very much in the way of individual advance- 
ment. It has been said that half the failures in 
life arise from pulling ia one’s horse while he is 
leaping. Dr. Johnson was accustomed to attri- 
bute all his success to confidence in his own 
powers. Itis indeed very often the case that the 
reason why so little is done, is because so little is 
attempted,—that we do not succeed, simply be- 
cause we persist in standing in our own light. 
One step out of the way might help us, but that 
one step we do not take. 

There is no want of desire on the part of most 
persons at this day to arrive at the results of self- 
culture, but there is a great aversion to pay the 
inevitable price for it, of hard work. Dr. John- 
son held that “impatience of study was the men- 
tal disease of the present generation ;” and the 
remark is still applicable. We may not believe 


est genius have invariably been found to be|wise man; but the appositeness of the study to|that there is a royal road to learning, but we seem 
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! 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity, in! drawn from the waste of destructive vices and|from the Malay peninsula. These also are di- 
gravity, and sound speech that could not be con-| saved for the benefit of moral as well as physical|minutive beings, and called by the Spaniards 
demned; having a clear evangelical testimony,/ health, would rejoice in his very soul at the re-|Negrillos or Negritos, signifying little negroes. 


which none but good men are meet to partake of, | velations that would greet him at every step. To 


and that through the experience of the power and the statesman and philanthropist these returns are jislands of the proper Malay archipelago. 


work of Christ Jesus in them. 


“ He valued the sense of that divine life, which through its example, for the whole human race. 
he received in Christ Jesus our Lord. His eye 


There are no negroes in avy of the numerous - 


Finding 


jfull of promise on behalf of the republic, and|them in the Malay peninsula, which is properly a 


part of that archipelago, we should expect to meet 


The habit of judicious economy, like the prac-|with them in such an island as Borneo, so near 


was to that life above all, and he truly sought and | tice of cleanliness and morality, is one that grows|to the peninsula, and so much resembling it in 


loved unity and peace therein among God’s peo-|and fortunately, like them, if well directed it is|animal and vegetable products. 
y P g p yy ’ P 


ple, and rejoiced where he felt true and living) contagious. 


Although con- 


A smiling, a comfortable home, a/taining many Malayan tribes, nearly as wild as 


unity, and beheld good order and steadfastness of| happy holiday, aud a dollar always on hand/|the negroes of the peninsula, no negro race now 


faith in Christ and love among, them that Friends| for the aid of sickness, decrepitude, or accident, |exist in it, nor is there any record or even tra- 
therein might be a strength and comfort to one|are things which all who see soon wish to have, jdition of their ever having existed. 





another in the Lord. He is taken away from the and wishing, try to get—N. Y. Mercantile Jour- 
evil to come ; he is entered into his rest and peace,! nad. 
his reward of glory and triumph is with him; his ; : 
portion is with the spirits of just men; ashe loved| In the Sixth month, 1757, Samuel Fothergill 
the appearance and life of our Lord Jesus Christ, | attended the Quarterly Meeting of York, aud the 
a crown of righteousness, life and glory, which| following circumstance is related of him. He 
was laid up for him, was his portion. Oh! let|had been largely engaged ‘in the ministry, and 
his innocent, faithful example and testimony, be| WS at that time in great repute among Friends| 
remembered, and have a living impression upon |¢Verywhere; his company was much sought, and | 
all his friends relatives and acquaintance to en-|™any appeared to strive who should show bim 
gage them the more to follow the footsteps of the | most attention. He was earnestly pressed to stay 
Lord’s flock in truth and righteousness, even in |#2d attend the meetings on the ensuing First-day. 
the way and teachings of the grace and counsel An aged woman, from the country, a plain, honest 
of God, that they may be received into glory here-| Friend, believing him to be in some danger from 








after.” the caresses of the people, took him aside, and 





Proceeding in a southerly direction, we first 
encounter a negro people in the great island of 
New Guinea and the islets on its coast, at the 
distance of five hundred miles from the nearest, 
and one thousand two hundred miles from the 
most remote of the Philippines, and full two 
thousand miles distant from the negroes of the 
Malay peninsula. New Guinea is nearly double 
the size of the British Islands, and is wholly 
peopled by negroes; but these are no longer 
pigmies, but men of about the same stature as 
the Malays. 

From the western extremity of New Guinea in 
one hundred and thirty degrees east longitude, to 
the remotest of the Fijis in one hundred and 


Savings of the People.—One gratifying feature 
in the history of our popular economical progress 


repeated the passage, ‘“ When Jesus perceived |eighty degrees, and from the equator to within 
that the people would take him by force and make}, degree of the southern tropic, that is, over fifty 
him a king, he departed into the mountain him-| degrees of longitude and twenty-two of latitude, 


during the past ten years is the great and steady self alone.” S. Fothergill saw the force and wis- 
increase of the savings deposited by our mechan-| dom of the advice ; he took his horse, and quietly 
ies and workingmen io the various savings banks | departed towards home; and when afterwards ad- 
of the country. We will select our own State as verting to the circumstance, he always spoke of it 
an example, although it is not equal to others in| as an excellent admonition.— Memoirs of Samuel | 
proportion to its aggregate of population. Its| Fotheryill. 
exhibit however, is sufficiently cheering to illus- 

trate the grateful theme of our brief article. 
Taking the seven years ending with and in- 
cluding 1864 as our scale, we have the following| paper read before the department of Geography 
result as shown in the official State Report of our|and Ethnology at the recent meeting of the 
Savings Banks : “ British Association for the Advancement of 
No. Depositors. Science,” by J. Crawford, who had in a previous 





Oriental Negroes. 


Amt. Depostts. 


1858 208.804 $41.422 672 \ Paper given an account of the physical and psy- 
1359 230.074 48 194.247 | Chologieal characters of the African negroes : 

1860. at 277.697 58.178.160 Neither on the continent of Europe, of Aw-| 
1861. : es 310 693 67.450 397 erica, or indeed of Asia, until we reach its ulti- 
1862, 300511 54.083. 150| Mate southern extremity, is a native negro race! 
1863, 347 184 75538 188 to be fuund. Not so with the Asiatic islands, or 
1864, 400,194 93,786,384 what peographers have recently called the Oceanic 


region. Proceeding eastward, we first find a| 
The steady and remarkable growth both in the/negro race at the distance of three thousand! 
number of depositors and the total of their funds} miles from the continent of Africa. ‘This is in 
is conspicuous, excepting in 1862, the gloomiest| the Andamans, a group of islands extending in a| 
period of the war. In that year the whole amount} narrow line from the tenth to the fortieth degree 
really deposited was $54,257,096, of which the|of north latitude, and within the region of mon- 
money afterwards withdrawn was $11,360,458, and|soons and hurricanes. The sole inhabitants of! 
the depositors subsequently increased by 53,010.) these forest-clad islands are pigmy negroes. This 
Of the whole capital last stated, $59,287,019, | strange race of men is found at a distance of little 
consists in state paper, and $31,635,752 in United more than a thousand miles from the Hindus of 
States paper. The return for 1863 exhibits in a| Bengal, little more than half that distance from | 
striking manner the independent condition of the|}the Hindu Chinese of Pegu, and but seventy 
workingmen of New York, and at the same time} wiles from a pure Malayan race in the Nicobar'| 
the prosperity and thrift of that class, so long as} Islands. | 
they retain their health. Moreover, it indicates} The next example we have of a negro race is| 
the wonderful recuperative power of the country|in the northern part of the Malay peninsula, but 
and the good sense of the classes who thus deposit| in that part of it only distant five hundred miles 
their savings. The amount of benefit to themselves| from the Andamans, and there along with the 
and to the community at large cannot, by any/tribes of a Malayan race. This race, known 
means, be estimated according to the mere cipher| under the name of Samang, are confined to the 
of the statistical statement, but must be sought) forest and mountain recesses, and, it may be said, 


the native inhabitants of all the islands of the 
Pacific are negroes, without an exception; while 
to the north of the equator, east of the one hun- 
dred and ecightieth degree of longitude, no race 
of negroes is to be found. 

The limits of what may be called Oriental 
Negro-land are very well defined. To the north 
the negroes are bounded by a race of yellowish- 


The following article is the substance of &) brown complexion, with lank hair, who, although 


not Malays, very much resemble them. The 
island of Wageo and the Aru Islands, but sixty 
miles from New Guinea, are peopled by negroes ; 
but Coram, about ninety miles from its south- 
west coast, is inhabited by a totally different race, 


‘lately called by European geographers Negro- 


Malayan, from their partaking of the character 
of the Negro and the Malay, although assuredly 
not a cross of the two, but a pure aboriginal race. 
To the south the negroes of New Guinea have 
the Australians, a very different race—the sea 
that divides them at one pvint not exceeding 
eighty miles in breadth. To the east the negroes 
have the Polynesian race within two hundred and 
fifty miles of them, aud extending over seventy 
degrees of longitude and at least sixty degrees of 
latitude. 

But although the people within the limits 
above described be all negroes, there exists a 
great diversity among them, and probably the 

eople of the different islands or groups of ig- 
lands will be fuund independent and original 
races. In the island of Vanicore, celebrated for 
the wreck of La Perouse, we have an example of 
another negro peuple, different from all the others 
of the Pacitic Islands. M. D*Urville, in the 
‘Voyage of the Astrolabe,” describes them as 
small and very black, with hair crisp but not 
bushy, and altogether approaching uearer to the 
African type than any of the other negroes in 
the Pacific. They cultivate the taro, the yam, 
the batata, and the banana, but are in other res- 


for in the improved condition abroad and greater|are everywhere hemmed in by Malays, without | pects naked savages. 


cheerfulness at home of those who feel that they|any communication with the sea coast. 





have something laid up against a “rainy day.”| ‘The next race of negroes which we find pro- 
Moreover the discriminating investigator who) ceeding eastward is iu the Philippine Islands, at 
could trace up and compute the sums thus with- 





ee 


Whatsoever divides man’s heart from God, 
separates it from his neighbor ; and he that loves 


least one thousand five hundred miles distant|self more than God, can never love bis neighbor 
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as himself. For (as the apostle said) “‘ If we do 
not love him whom we have seen, bow can we 
love God whom we have not seen.””— Wm. Penn. 





The Unchangeable Land.—Things do not 
change in the East. As Abraham pitched his 
tent in Bethel, so does an Arab sheik now set up 
his camp; as David built his palace on Mount 
Zion, so would a Turkish pasha now arrange his 
house; in every street may be seen the hairy 
children of Esau, squatting.on the ground, de- 
youring a mess of lentils like that for which the 
rough hunter sold his birthright ; along every 
road plod the sons of Rechab, whose fathers one 
thousand years ago, bound themselves and theirs 
to drink no wine, plant no tree, enter within no 
door, and their children have kept the oath; at 
every khan young men sit around the pan of 
parched corn, dipping their morsel into the dish ; 
Job’s plough is still used, and the seed is still 
trodden into the ground by asses and kine; olives 
are shaken from the boughs as directed by Isaiah ; 
and the grafting of trees is unchanged since the 
days of Saul. The Syrian house is still, as form- 
erly, only a stone tevt,as a temple was but a 
marble tent. What is seen now in Bethany way 
be taken as the exact likeness of the house of 
Lazarus, where Mary listened and Martha toiled, 
or as the house of Simon, the leper, where the 
amon box of ointment was broken, and whence 

udas set out to betray his Master.— Dickens’ All 
the Year Round. 


A Capital Bath.—An open window, with the 
direct rays of the sun coming in, will be good for 
the little one. Ona hot summer day, to lay it 
down near the window, quite nude, and let it lie 
for some minutes where the rays of the sun may 
fall upon its skin, will give it new life. There 
is vital relation between sunshine and a vigorous 
human being. Seclusion from sunshine is one of 
the greatest misfortunes of civilized life. The 
same cause which makes potato vines white and 
sickly when grown in dark cellars, operates to 
produce the pale, sickly girls that are reared in 
our parlours. Expose either to the direct rays of 
the sun, and they begin to show colour, health, 
and strength. When in London, some years ago, 
I visited an establishment which had acquired a 
large reputation for the cure of those diseases in 
which prostration and nervous derangement were 
prominent symptoms. I soon found the secret of 
success in the use of sunshine. The slate roof 
had been removed and a glass one substituted. 
The upper story was divived into sixteen small 
rooms, each provided with lounges, washing ap- 
paratus, &c. The patient on entering each his 
little apartment, removed all his clothing, aud ex- 
posed himself to the direct rays of thesun. Lying 
on the lounge, and turning over from time to time, 
each and every part of the body exposed to the 
life-giving rays of the sun. Several London 
physicians candidly confessed to me that many 
cases seemingly ouly waiting for the shroud were 
galvanized into life and health by this process.— 
Dr. Dio Lewis. 


Not ashamed of their trades.—Chamber’s 
Journal of 9mo 30th 1854, contains the follow- 
ing extract from the Albany ‘ Country Gentle- 
man. 


jndges of Tennessee, was formerly a blacksmith ; 





and ‘ for the fun of it,’ he lately made with his 


own hands aniron-fire shovel, which he presente 
to the governor, Andrew Johnson. 
Governor Johnson, who was forme 
and made with his own handsa coat, and presented 
it to the judge. The correspondence which pas- 
sed is published in the Tennessce papers. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow! Oh! how joyously from childhood’s lip it 
springs,— 

(Childhood that heareth not the rush of Time’s far sweep- 
ing wings,) 

“To-morrow will we further yet explore the green- 
wood’s track, 


And come with yellower primroses and sweeter violets 
back.” 


To-morrow ! How the elastic heart in youth’s exulting 


morn, 
Counts with the confidence of hope its morrows yet un- 
born ; 


In the fair future brightly lives, and paints in glowing 


dyes 


The opening landscape that beyond outstretched in sun- 


shine lies. 


To-morrow! Is it less the theme in life’s maturer hours, 
Because the first rich flush bath passed from earth’s 


young leaves and flowers? 


Owns not each heart the impulse still through every 


changing lot, 


To clothe To-morrow with whate’er of bliss To-day 


bath not? 


Nor this alone. 
by day, 

Till burdened with a debt beyond its utmost power to 
pa 


The morrow’s task grows heavier day 


yy 
All that To-day bath left undone, To-morrow must 


fulfil; 


“ To-day performed not half we meant—perchance To- 


morrow will.” 


Long have I pondered life’s rough track, and ever doth 


it show 


The semblance as of one who clears a pathway ’mid the 


snow ; 


Step after step he struggles on with slow laborious 


tread— 


One load scarce lifting, ere he finds another in its stead— 


And still the mass accumulates, fast falling overhead. 


But think, my soul, while heart and hope light from the 


future borrow, 


How soon must fall o’er them and thee the night which 


hath no morrow— 


The oblivion of that last long sleep which knows no 


earthly waking— 


The tramp of that pale Courser’s hoof, life’s harp-strings 


rudely breaking. 


love, and pride; 
sudden start, 

And, once for ever, in them all resign our wonted part 
nid ; 

Repair the mischiefs of To-day, or do the work delayed 
purpose high— 
when we die. 

Then is it wisdom to forget, whate’er we take in hand, 
hath planned ? 
Heaven 


be given. 





“'W. W. Pepper one of the Circuit 


rly a tailor, cut/are; from whe 





Writings of William Penn, 
(Concluded from page 77.) 
Pervers. 9. 


The Quakers deny the Trinity. 


Princ. Nothing less : they believe in the holy 
three, or Trinity of Father, Word and Spirit, ac- 
And that these three are 
truly and properly one; of one nature as well as 
But they are very tender of quitting Serip- 
d|ture terms and phrases, for schoolmen’s, such as 
In return} distinct and separate persons and subsistences, Xc., 
nee people are apt to entertain gross 
ideas and notions of the Father, Son, and Holy 


cording to Scripture. 


will. 


Ghost. And they judge, that a curious inquir 


Oh! strange and solemn will it be, at once to turn aside 
From hope, and fear, and joy, and grief, and toil, and 


To pause amid our thronging cares, with dread and 


No smiling Morrow then will lend its friendly hand to 


The eager scheme, th’ unfinished task, the half-formed 


Snapped like the bow-string cleft in twain, die with us 


How oft To-morrow fails to achieve the task To-day 
Safe is the man, and he alone, whose great account with 


Is humbly closed at night, as though no morning would 


speculative subjects,.though never so great truths 
in themselves, tend little to godliness, and less to 
‘peace; which should be the chief aim of true 
| Christians. 

Pervers. 12. The Quakers expect to be justi- 
\fied and saved by the Light within them, and not 
by the death and sufferings of Christ. 

Princ. This is both unfairly and untruly 
stated ond charged upon us. But the various 
senses of the word justification, oblige me here to 
distinguish the use of it; for in the natural and 
proper sense, it plainly implies, making men just, 
who were unjust ; godly, that were ungodly ; up- 
right that were depraved; as the Apostle expresseth 
himself. And such were some of you, but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of our Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. Inthe other use of the word, which 
some call a law-sense, it refers to Christ, as a sac- 
rifice and propitiation for sin, as in Rom. v. 9; 
Much more then, being now justified by his blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through him¢ and 
1 John ii. 1, 2: If any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte- 
ous; and he is the propitiation for our sivs; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world. Which, though a great truth and most 
firmly believed by us, yet no man can be entitled 
to the benefit thereof, but as he comes to believe 
and repent of the evil of his ways; and then it 
may be truly said, that God justifieth even the 
ungodly, and looks upon them through Christ, as 
if they had never sinned ; because their sins are 
forgiven them for his beloved Son’s sake 

Not that God looks on people to be in Christ, 
who are not in Christ; that is, who are not in the 
faith, obedience and self-denial of Christ; nor 
sanctified, nor led by his Spirit, but rebel against 
it; and instead of dying to sin, through a true 
and unfeigned repentance, live and indulge them- 
selves daily in it; for they that are in Christ, be- 
come new creatures; old things are passed away, 
and all things, with them, become new. Where- 
fore we say, that whatever Christ then did, both 
living and dying, was of great benefit to the sal- 
vation of all who have believed, and now do, and 
who hereafter shall believe in him unto justifies 
tion and acceptance with God: but the way to 
come to that faith, is to receive and obey the 
manifestation of his Divine light and_ grace in 
their consciences, which leads men to believe and 
value, and not to disown or undervalue Christ, as 
the common sacrifice and mediator. For we do 
affirm, that to follow this holy Light in the con- 
science, and to turn our minds, and bring all our 
deeds and thoughts to it, is the readiest, nay, the 
only right way to have true living and ae 
faith in Christ, as he appeared in the flesh, an 
to discern the Lord’s body, coming and sufferings 
aright, and to receive any real benefit by him, a8 
their only sacrifice and mediator: according to 
the beloved disciple’s emphatical passages, If we 
walk in the light, as (God) is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
And because this people say, that Christ’s out 
ward coming and sufferings profit not to their sal- 
vation who live in sin and rebel against this 
Divine light, some have untruly and uncharitably 
concluded, that they deny the virtue and benefit 
of Christ’s coming and sufferings in the flesh, a8 
a sacrifice for sin. Whereas we only deny and 
oppose a false and dangerous application of them 
in and to a disobedient state. For we believe 
Christ came not to save men in their sins, but 
from their sins ; and that those that open the door 













































; : ; y of their hearts at his inward and-spiritual knocks, 
into those high and Divine revelations, or into 


[to wit, the reproofs and convictions of his light 
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his blood (that is, discharged from the guilt of|in well-doing to the end. 
them) from dead works, to serve the living God. 
And so far only as men come by faith, repentance 
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and grace] have their consciences sprinkled with that leads in the way of life eternal, and continue | them blameless, to wit, Christ Jesus, who is made 








unto them, as he was to the saints of old, wisdom, 


Pervers. 13. Thus it is the Quakers set up righteousness, sanctification and redemption ; that 
works, and meriting by works, like the papists ; 


he that glorieth, might glory in the Lord. 


and amendment, to be Christ’s, Christ is theirs, 
and as he has an interest in their hearts, they 
have an interest in his love and salvation : that is, 
so far as they are obedient to his grace, and take 
up his cross, and follow him in the ways of meek- 
ness, holiness and self-denial, so far they have an 
interest in Christ, and no farther. And here 
there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus, because such walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit; for we have seen a 
shoal or sand here, upon which we fear many 
thousands have split, and which we desire to 
avoid, and are earnest that others may beware of 
it also; viz., that because Christ died a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which he put 
mankind into a capacity of salvation, and has 
given every one a talent of grace to work it out 
by; they presume upon that sacrifice, and sin on, 
without a thorough repentance, reformation and 
conversion to God, not dying with Christ to the 
world, but living in it, according to the lusts and 
spirit of it. Such as these -may be assured, that 
where Christ is gone they shall never come; for 
says the blessed Apostle, God sent his Son to 
bless us, by turning every one of us from the evil 
of our way. So that the contrite, humble, meek, 
and self-denying people, are those that have the 
true and full benefit of Christ’s coming, suffer- 
ings and mediation, and of all those holy ends for 
which God his Father anointed and gave Him to 
the world, viz., to be the Way, Truth and Life, 
Light, Leader and Saviour, to be a King, Priest, 
Prophet, Sacrifice, Sanctifier and Mediator ; being 
sensibly felt of all such to reign over their hearts, 
to teach them God’s royal law, to give them sav- 
ing knowledge, and to mediate, atone for, sane- 
tify and justify them in the sight of God his 
Father, for ever. 

By all which it is evident to any moderate in- 
quirer, that we acknowledge Christ in his double 
appearance ; as in the flesh, of the seed of Abra- 
ham, so in the Spirit, as he is God over all, blessed 
for ever. Wherein is a full confession to him, 
both as a blessed person, and as a Divine Spirit 
of light and life in the soul; the want of 
which necessary and evident distinction occasions 
our adversaries frequent mistakes about our belief 
and application of the Scriptures of Truth concern- 
ing Christ, in that two-fold capacity. 

For it is not another than that eternal Word, 
Light, Power, Wisdom and Righteousness, which 
then took flesh, and appeared in that holy Body, 
by whom they have received, or can receive, any 
true spiritual benefit. They holding, that Light 
is only from him, forgiveness only through him, 
and sanctification only by him. So that their 
ascribing salvation from sin and death eternal to 
him, who now appears by his holy Spirit to their 
souls, as before expressed, cannot render him no 
Saviour in that age, or make void the end and 
benefit of his blessed appearance in the flesh on 
earth, or his mediation now in glory, for those 
that believe in him in this age. Whose doctrine 
pierced, whose life preached, whose miracles as- 
tonished, whose blood atoned, and whose death, 
resurrection and ascension, confirmed that blessed 
manifestation to be no less than the Word God 
(the life and light of men) manifested in the 
flesh, according to the Apostle Paul, for the sal- 
vation of the world: and therefore properly and 
truly He was the Son of Man on earth, and is now 


as truly the Son of Man in glory, as the head of 
our manhood, which shall also be glorified, if we 
now receive him into our hearts, as the true Light, 









































whereby justsfication by faith in Christ is laid 
aside. 


Apostle James, ch. ii., that true faith in Christ 
cannot be without works, any more than a body 
can live without a spirit ; and that where there is 
life, there is motion, and where there is no Divine} 
life and motion, there is no true faith; believing 
being a fruit of divine life. 
son, if they were separable, works being compared 
to the Spirit, they would have the better. 
very believing is an act of the mind, concurring 
with God’s working in or upon the mind, and 
therefore a godly work. And no sooner is true 
faith begotten in a soul, but it falls to working ; 
which is both the nature, and in some respects 
the end of it. 































Princ. By no means: but they say with the 


Nay, by the compari- 
The 


Nor yet do we say, that our very best works, 


Pervers. 14. The Quakers deny the two great 
sacraments or ordinances of the Gospel, baptism 
and the supper. 

Princ. Whatever is truly and properly a 


| Gospel ordinance, they desire to own and practise : 


but they observe no such language in the Serip- 
ture as in the reflection. They do confess the 


|practice of John’s baptism and the supper is to be 


found there; but practice only, is no institution, 
nor a sufficient reason of continuation. That they 
were then proper, they believe, it being a time of 
great infancy, and when the mysteries of truth 
lay yet couched and folded up in figures and 
shadows, as is acknowledged by protestants. But 
it is their belief, that no figures or signs are per- 
petual, or of institution, under the Gospel admin- 
istration, when Christ, who is the substance of 
them, is come: though their use might have 





there can be no proportion (as there must be in 


proceeding from the true faith itself, can merit ;|been indulged to young converts in primitive 
no, nor faith joined with them, because eternal 
life is the gift of God. All that man is capable | practices. 
of believing or performing can never properly be 
said to merit everlasting blessedness, because|sation, and to make the coming of Christ of none 


times, because of the condescension of former 
It were to overthrow the whole Gospel dispen- 


effect, to render signs and figures of the nature of 


case of merit) between the best works that can be|the Gospel, which is inward and spiritual. If it 
performed in the life of man, and an eternal fe-|be said, but they were used after the coming of 


licity. Wherefore all that man can do, even|Christ, and his ascension too; they answer, so 
with the assistance of the holy Spirit, can never|were many Jewish ceremonies, not easily abolish- 
be said strictly to merit, as a debt due to the/ed, as circumcision, &c. It is sufficient to them, 


creature. 


Buton the other hand, that right faith|that water baptism was John’s and not Christ’s, 


and good works, which arise out of it, or will|see Matt. iii, 11, Acts i.5; that Jesus never 
follow it, may and do obtain the blessed immor-|used it, John iv. 2; that it was no part of Paul’s 
tality, which it pleaseth Almighty God to give,|commission, which if it were evangelical, and of 
and to privilege the sons of men with, who perform | duration, it certainly would have been, 1 Cor. iv. 


that necessary condition is a Gospel and necessary 
truth. And this the Quakers ground upon, and 
therefore boldly affirm to the world. 

So that they deny all merit from the best of 
works, especially by such as some papists may 
conceive to be meritorious. But as they on the 
ove hand, deny the meritoriousness of works, so 
on the other hand, neither can they join with that 


lazy faith which works not out the salvation of 


the soul with fear and trembling. Pray let not 
good works make men papists, because they make 
men Christians. I am sure believing and not 
working, and imagining a salvation from wrath, 
where there is no salvation or cleansing from sin, 
which is the cause of it, is no whit less unscrip- 
tural, and abundantly more pernicious to the soul. 
Blessed is he that hears Christ’s words and does 
them. The doer is only accepted. Wherefore it 
shall be said at the last day, not well professed, but 
well done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of the Lord. Thou holy, humble, 
patient and meek liver; thou that lovedst me above 
all, and thy neighbour as thyself; enter thou. 
For thee and such as thou art, was it prepared 
from the foundation of the world. Which re- 
compense of his faithfulness, is the infinite love 
of God, revealed and given to man through Christ. 
For though death be the wages of sin, yet the gift 
of God is eternal life to such. So that as the 
people called Quakers do not hold that their good 
works merit, neither believe they that their good 
works justify them; for though none are justified 
that are not in measure sanctified, yet all that 
man does, is duty, and therefore cannot blot out 
old scores; for that is mere grace and favour, 
upon repentance, through Christ the sacrifice and 
meditator, our great scapegoat. So that men are 
not justified, becanse they are sanctified, but for 
his sake that sanctifies them, and works all their 


good works in them and for them, and presents 


j15s 16, 17 ; that there is but one baptism, as well 
as one faith, and one Lord, Eph. v. 4; and that 
baptism ought to be of the same nature with the 
kingdom of which it is an ordinance, and that is 
spiritual. The same holds also as to the supper, 
both alluded to old Jewish practices, and used as 
ja signification of a near and accomplishing work, 
viz., the substance they represented. 

If any say, but Christ commanded that one of 
them should continue in remembrance of him; 
which the Apostle to the church of Corinth ex- 
plains thus ; that thereby they do show forth the 
Lord’s death till he comes; we allege, that he 
that said so, told his disciples also, that he would 
come to them again; that some should not taste 
death till they saw him coming in the kingdom; 
and he that dwelleth with them, should be in them; 
and that he would drink no more of this fruit of 
the vine, till he should drink it new with them in 
the kingdom of God. Which is the new wine 
that was to be put into the new bottles, and is the 
wine of the kingdom ; as he expresseth it in the 
same place : which kingdom is within, as may be 
read in Luke. He was the heavenly Bread that 
\they had not yet known, nor his flesh and blood, 
as they were to know them ; as may be seen, John 
vi. Sothat though Christ came to end all signs, 
yet, till he was known to be the Substanee to the 
soul, as the great Bread of life from heaven, signs 
had their service with them, to show forth, and 
hold in hand, and in remembrance of Christ : 
especially to the people of that day, whose religion 
was attended with a multitude of the like types, 
shadows and signs of the one good thing and sub- 
stance of all, Christ manifested in his people. 
And that great Apostle Paul says expressly of 
|the Jewish observations, that they were shadows 
lof the good things to come, but the substance 
was of Christ. Hence it is, that the people called 
Quakers cannot be said to deny them ; that is too 
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hard a word: but they, truly feeling in them- 
selves the very thing which outward water, bread 
and wine do signify, or point forth [to say nothing 
here of their abuse, and what in that case may be 
argued, from the instance of Hezekiah’s taking 
away the brazen serpent by God’s command] they 
leave them off, as fulfilled in Christ, who is in 
them the hope of their glory; and henceforth 
they have but one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one bread, and one cup of blessings; and that is 
the new wine of the kingdom of God, which is 
within. 
For “The Friend.” 
Theatrical Representations. 

With possibly a few exceptions, it may be said 
the stage has been condemned by the wise and 
good of all ages. The following remarks of John 
Witherspoon, of New Jersey, who represented 
that State in Congress from 1776 to 1782, are 
deserving of attention. He says: ‘It is a known 
truth, established by the experience of all ages, 
that bad example has a powerful and unhappy 
influence upon human character. Sin is of a 
contagious and spreading nature, and the human 
heart is but too susceptible of the infection. This 
may be ascribed to several causes, and to one in 
particular which is applicable to the present case, 
—that the seeing of sin frequently committed, 
must gradually abate that horror which we ought 
to have of it upon our minds, and which serves 
to keep us from its solicitations. Frequently 
seeing the most terrible objects renders them 
familiar to our view, and- makes us behold them 
with less emotion. And from seeing sin without 
reluctance, the transition is easy to a compliance 
with its repeated importunity, especially as there 
are latent remaining dispositions to sinning in 
every heart that is but imperfectly sanctified. It 
will be difficult to assign any other reason why 
wickedness is always carried to a far greater height 
in large and populous cities than in the country. 
Do not multitudes, in places of great resort, come 
to perpetrate, calmly and sedately, without any 
remorse, such crimes as would surprise a less 
knowing sinner so much as to hear of? Can it 
then be safe to be present at the exhibition of so 
many vicious characters as always must appear 
upon the stage? Must it not, like other exam- 
ples, have a strong though insensible influence, 
and indeed the more strong because unperceived ? 

“« Where can the play be found, at least come- 
dies, that are free from impurity, either directly 
or by allusion and double-meaning? How few 
plays are acted which a modest woman can see 
consistently with decency in every part! The 
power of custom and fashion is very great in mak- 
ing people blind to the most manifest qualities 
and tendencies of things. There are ladies who 
frequently attend the stage, who, if they were but 
once entertained with the same images in a private 
family with which they are often presented there, 
would rise with indignation, and reckon their re- 
putation ruined if ever they should return. With 
what consistency they gravely return to the same 
schools of vice they themselves best know. 

‘The life of players is not only idle and vain, 
and therefore inconsistent with the character of 
a christian, but it is still more directly and grossly 
criminal. Not only from the taste of the audience 
must the prevailing tendency of all successful 
plays be bad, but, in the very nature of the thing, 
the greater part of the characters represented 
must be vicious. What, then, is the life of a 
player? It is wholly spent in endeavouring to 
express the language, and exhibit a perfect pic- 
ture of the passions of vicious men. For this 
purpose they must strive to enter into the spirit 


and feel the sentiments proper to such characters. 
Thus, their character has been infamous in all 
ages—just a living copy of that vanity, impurity 
and impiety which is to be found in the pieces 
which they represent. As the world has been 
polluted by the stage, so they have always been 
more eminently so, as it is natural to suppose, 
being the very cisterns in which this pollution is 
collected and from which it is distributed to 
others. 

“Can it then be lawful in any one to contribute 
in the least degree to support men in this unhal- 
lowed employment? Is not the theatre truly and 
essentially what it has often been called rhetori- 
cally, the school of impiety, where it is their 
very business to learn wickedness? And will a 
christian, upon any pretended advantage to him- 
self, join in this confederacy against God, and 
assist in endowing and upholding the dreadful 
seminary ?”’ 

Art thou an overseer? Do thy duty; thou hast 
no right to accept or retain the appointment if 
thou neglect to perform the many unpleasant 
things it calls for at thy hands. If thou seest 
the inconsistencies of members, violating our dis- 
cipline ; if thou knowest of the wild wanderings 
of children, bringing shame on concerned parents 
and disgrace on our christian profession, see to it 
that thy hands are clear of their blood. Thy 
loving words of counsel and admonition may be 
set at naught; thou mayest even be hardly dealt 
with by some for whom thou art anxiously con- 
cerned, but better, far better will it be for thee 
to bear the reproach of the erring, the evident 
coldness of the lukewarm, and of those whose 
mantle of indifference would cover from sight all 
disorder and sin, than to receive from thy dear 
Saviour the sentence of condemnation for the 
want of faithfulness in labouring to keep His 
camp clean. 


Three Centuries and a half Ago.—“T have 
seen a man who conversed with a man who fought 
at Flodden Field,’ may be said of a venerable 
octogenarian gentleman, to whom we are indebted 
for the following most interesting memorandum : 
The writer of this, when an infant, saw Peter 
Carden, who died at the age of 126. When 
twelve years old, on a journey to London, about 
the year 1670, in the capacity of page in the 
family of Garden of Troup, he became acquainted 
with the venerable Henry Jenkius, and heard 
him give evidence in a court of justice at York, 
that he “ perfectly remembered being employed, 
when a boy, in carrying arrows up the hill at the 
battle of Flodden.” 

It was fought in ; : 
Add Henry Jenkins’ age, 
Less. e ; ‘ 


A.D. 1513 
169 
Ll 
126 
12 


The writer of this in 1865, aged 


158 
Peter Garden, . ‘ 


Less his age when at York, 
114 
80 


A. D. 1865 


—Edinburgh Courant. 

There is a spirit that is gone forth into the 
camp, and is splendidly delusive. It delights in 
good words, and feeds upon them; it cries out, 
‘“ Help, help!’ but principally to the servant, not 
to the Master. This spirit leads into notions; all 
that are led by it are superficial and kaow noth- 
ing, and must lie down in sorrow. * * * The 
life of the people seems to be in words, and the 
tempter works to confirm them in their barren 


state; and nothing seems more likely to bring 
this about than a noisy, floating ministry ; and so 
the deceivableness of unrighteousness works ip 
the hearer and in the preacher, and the blind lead 
the blind.—S. Fothergill. 


For “The Friend.” 
Liberty and Peace—the Religion of Christ, 


The following eloquent passage occurs in an 
oration of John Quincy Adams, delivered at New. 
buryport in 1837. “ Why is it that the Scrip. 
tures, both of the Old and New Covenant, teach 
you to look forward to the time, when the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid? Why is it that, six hun. 
dred years before the birth of the Redeemer, the 
sublimest of prophets, with lips touched by the 
hallowed fire from the hand of God, spake and 
said: ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound?’ And whyis it that, at the first 
dawn of the fulfilment of this prophecy,—at the 
birth-day of the Saviour in the lowest condition’ 
of human existence,—the angel of the Lord came 
in a flood of supernatural light upon the shep- 
herds, witnesses of the scene, and said : ‘ Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people?’ Why is it that 
there was suddenly with that angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men ?’ 

‘What are the good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people? The prophet had told you 
six hundred years before—‘ Liberty to the captives; 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.’ 
The multitude of the heavenly host pronounced 
the conclusion to be shouted hereafter by the 
universal choir of all intelligent created beings: 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’ 

“Fellow citizens! fellow christians! fellow 
men! Awm I speaking to believers in the gospel 
of peace? To others, I am aware that the capa- 
cities of man for self or social improvement are 
subjects of distrust or derision. The sincere be- 
liever receives the rapturous promises of the future 
improvement of his kind with humble hope and 
cheering confidence of their final fulfilment. He 
receives them, too, with the admonition of God to 
his conscience, to contribute himself, by all the 
aspirations of his heart, and all the faculties of 
his soul, to their accomplishment. Tell not him 
of impossibilities when human improvement is the 
theme. Nothing can be impossible which may 
be effected by human will. See what has been 
effected! An attentive reader of the history of 
mankind, whether in the words of inspiration, or 
on the records of antiquity, or in the memory of 
his own experience, must perceive that the gradual 
improvement of his own condition upon earth is 
the inextinguishable mark of distinction between 
the animal man and every other animated being, 
with the innumerable multitudes of which every 
element of this globe is peopled. And yet, from 
the earliest records of time, this animal is the only 
one in the visible creation who preys upon his 
kind. The savage man destroys and devours his 
captive foe. The partially civilized man spares 
his life, but makes him his slave. In the pro- 
gress of civilization, both the life and liberty of 
the enemy vanquished or disarmed are spared; 
ransoms for prisoners are given and received. 
Progressing still in the paths to perpetual peace, 
exchanges are established, and restore the prisou- 
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er of war to his country and to the enjoyment of| employed; toward the East, conquest and civili- 
all his rights of property and person. A custom,|zation. Say what we will, or prophesy as we 








Russia showed at the Exhibition of 1851 the 


models of a dozen ancient crowns once worn by 


first introduced by mutual special convention, may, it is nut to be denied that the progress of Sovereign princes within her European territory. 
grows into a settled rule of the laws of nations,} Russia in the East is mainly that progress which, | What if any of these nationalities should be alive ? 
that persons occupied exclusively upon the arts of|as we have found, is almost inevitably forced upon | More probable, however, and equally efficacious 
peace shall, with their property, remain wholly|a superior race in contact with semi-savages or| would be the diffusion of political liberalism over 
yomolested in the conflicts of nations by arms. barbarians. For the most part we may believe it Russian soil. It is not a paradox to say that if 
We ourselves have been bound by solemn engage-| beneficial to the people absorbed. Russian gov-| Russia become more enlightened she would become 
ments, with one of the most warlike nations of}ernment must be better than no government at|less powerful. Something of the barbaric element 
Europe, to observe this rule, even in the utmost all. The establishment of any kind of political|is required in a conquering race. To make the 
extremes of war; and in one of the most merci-| organization on the Jaxartes or the Amoor must| people a perfect instrument in the hands of their 
Jess periods of modern times, I have seen, towards be so much gain, especially when, as appears to|ruler, they must be partly fanatics or partly slaves. 
the close of the last century, three members of|be the case, it is not accompanied by any political |The conquests of more civilized nations may be 
the Society of Friends, with Barclay’s Apology| oppression. Besides “ the attraction of the mass,” | more rapid, but they are less durable. The brave 
and Penn’s Maxims in their hands, pass, peaceful| which operates in politics as well as in physics, stolid, passive, superstitious Russian has been the 
travellers through the embattled hosts of France/there is the influence of superior civilization. true unit of that power which has created the 
and Britain, unharmed and unmolested as the} Small planets and asteroids tumble into the sun, empire. Make him a reasoning, independent, or 
three children of Israel in the furnace of Nebu-|and the sun grows all the brighter and stronger capricious thinker, and the power is gone. And 
chadnezzar. : for the fuel. How is the Khan of Khiva or the|as extremities always touch, so the transition 

« War, then, by the common consent and mere Kahn of Kokan to resist such a force, or whose |from one of these characters to the other has been 
will of civilized man, has not only been divested] gain would it be if he did? Yet it will still be found singularly easy. Your true Russian is 
of its most atrocious, but for multitudes, growing| asked, what is to be the limit to this growth? |highly impressible, and a liberal comrade will 
multitudes of individuals, has already been and| and an answer to the inquiry seems to be gradu-|often make a sudden convert of him. 










These are 





js abolished. Why should it not be abolished for 
all? Let it be impressed upon the heart of every 
one of you, impress it upon the minds of your 
children, that this total abolition of war upon 
earth is an improvement in the condition of man 
entirely dependent on his own will. He cannot 
repeal or change the laws of physical nature. He 
cannot redeem himself from the ills that flesh is 
heir to; but the ills of war and slavery are all of 
his own creation.” 
cumptaiiijictantes 
Growth of tho Russian Empire. 

From the White Sea to the Black Sea, from 
the Baltic to the Ural Mountains, from the 
Ural Mountains across the entire continent of 
Asia to the north-western shores, across Beh- 
ring’s Straits to the continent of America—all 
that belongs to the single Empire of Russia. 
The boundary between Europe and Asia is only 
achain of hills in Russian Territory; the mys- 
terious sea which divides the New World from 
the Old is nothing but a piece of water between 
one Russian province and another. You may set 
out from Cracow, and travel across the world to 
Vancouver's Island without quitting Russian 
soil. What created this prodigious Empire? 
Not conquest—at least not conquest such as that 
of the Ottomans. The Turkish empire was 
formed in a compartively short period by an over- 
whelming torrent of armed fanatics, and it repre- 
sents at this day only an aggregate of regions on 
which the descendants of the conquerors are en- 
camped. But Russia has proceeded slowly, 
steadily, and by a variety of methods, to the ab- 
sorption of the countries around her. Except in 
the “rectification” of the Danubian frontier after 
the Crimean war, she has never lost an inch of 
ground once acquired, and yet such is the enor- 
mous extent of her territory that it is hardly con- 
ceivable how any government could be felt from 
one extremity of it tothe other. The same power 
which had a reversionary interest in the succes- 
sion to the throne of Denmark was claiming vast 
provinces from the remotest divisions of China. 
It has been said of ourselves that on our empire 
the sun never sets ; but we are found only in iso- 
lated plantations, separated widely from each 
other; whereas in the Russian empire there is 
neither break nor chasm. It is bounded by Nor- 
way on one corner, and by the Sea of Japan on 
another, and is as close tu Pekin as it is to Vi- 
enna. : 

This immense mass is the product of acquisi- 
tion and attraction perpetually goingon. Toward 
sto West conouest and dinlomacy have been 






















ally becoming discernible. 

There has been a revolution, or an insurrection, 
or a disturbance at Tiflis. 
be asked. Not much, certainly, but yet the cir- 
cumstances reported deserve our notice. Tiflis} 
is the capital of Georgia, a country won at the 
beginning of the present century from Persia; | 
during the very time, indeed, that Russia seemed 
to be most engaged in the dreadful wars which 
succeeded the French Revolution. Georgia, | 
therefore, ought now to be pretty well assimi-| 
milated, were it not that assimilation is by no 
means the system of Russia. Russia acts. as 
great conquerors have often acted, and contents 
herself with political subordination instead of 
enforcing political unity. Only as a last resort, | 
and in despair of any better alternative, does she 
crush out a nationality, as she did in Poland. 
Had the Poles frankly cast in their lot with| 
Russia they might have leavened the Russian 
government and ruled the Russian Empire; but 
they would be Poles, and would not be Russians 
at any price, and so they suffered. With all 
conformable people Russia acts differently, and 
thus she acted in Georgia. The Georgians wore 
their chains very lightly indeed. They had no 
longer princes of their own, nor were they as in- 





dependent as they had been under the Shahs of 


the limits to the imperial growth. Either the 
nucleus of the mass cracks and crumbles, or the 


What of that? it may |attached fragments fly off. The consummation may 


be distant yet in the case of Russia, but it cannot 
be thought impossible when a turbaned mob in a 
Georgian market-place utters cries for nationality 
and secession.— London Times, Sept. 28. 
onaediipiiieaen 

Confidence.—To confide, even though to be be- 
trayed, is much better than to learn only to con- 
ceal. In the one case, your neighbour wrongs 


you; but in the other you are perpetually doing 
injustice to yourself. 


oamentplimenien 
The oldest Republic on Earth.—The American 
Quarterly Review contains a letter from G. W. 
rving, Ksq., giving a sketch of his visit to San 
Marino, a small republic in Italy, between the 
Appennines, the Po, and the Adriatic. The ter- 
ritory of this State is only forty miles in cireum- 
ference, and its population about seven thousand. 
The republic was founded more than fourteen 
hundred years ago, on moral principles, industry, 
and equity, and has preserved its liberty and in- 
dependence amid all the wars and discords which 
have raged around it. Bonaparte respected it, 
and sent an embassy to express his sentiments of ° 
friendship and fraternity. It is governed by a 


Persia. They were, however, but slighly taxed, \¢@ptain regent, chosen every six months by the 
and, what is more, were not liable, like native |"¢presentatives of the people, (sixty-six in num- 


Russians, to military conscriptions. In return 


ber,) who were chosen every six months by the 






they were obedient and well affected till the other|People. The taxes are light, the farm-houses are 
day, when, to the surprise of the authorities, a|¢at, the fields well cultivated, and on all sides 
local outbreak at Tiflis exhibited systems of true|#Te seen comfort and plenty, the happy effect of 





political rebellion. 
bance was nothing more nor less than a mu- 
nicipal tax, perhaps indiscreetly levied, and at all 
events unpopular; but the remarkable part of the 
story is, that the commotion was attended with 
cries for nationality and independence. Of course 
the manifestation came to nothing, and was easily 
suppressed ; but the occurrence was a sign of 
what might happen elsewhere. It appears that the 
Georgians have acquired some political knowl- 
edge, and are accustomed to political observation. 
There is a “young Georgia” springing up—rather 
in advance, indeed, of young Russia. ‘Tiflis had 
its politicians, who watched with interest the 
course of the Italian war, who rejoiced over the 


The occasion of the distur- |™orality, simplicity, and fragality. 





As certainly as your Master’s love is in you, 
His work will be upon you; His objects will be 
yours, and also His Divine burden; and some- 
times that burden will be heavy. 


THE FRIEND. 








ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1865. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrtan.—News from Europe to the 27th ult. It had 
been decided by the express wish of Queen Victoria, 


that Lord Palmerston should be honored by a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. The Queen has ex- ~ 





victory of Solferino and the liberation of Italy. |pressed the wish that Earl Russell would accept the 
Young Georgian gentlemen are christened after | Premiership, and it is said that he has received cordial 
the Emperor Napoleon, and political rationalism |*S8e8nces of support from all his colleagues. No offi- 
cial announcement had been made concerning the 
changes in the cabinet, but it will be made after the 
funeral of the late Premier, which was fixed for the 
27th ult. The Morning Post says: “ The feeling of the 


has made some progress on the southern side of 
the Caucasus. It is a curious story, but there is 
no doubt about its substantial truth. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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country towards Earl Russell’s Ministry will be one of | what threatening condition. The Legislature has me- | penditures to $1,854,601. The bonded debt of the 
total apathy. The country will see little to praise or|moralized the President to remove the national troops State, consisting chiefly of bonds issued to railroads, ig 


condemn.” The Herald says, if Russell makes any 
radical move, the conservatives will certainly lose no 
opportunity to checkmate him. 

The excitement caused by the Fenian movement had 
almost entirely subsided. The parties under arrest 
were to be tried by a special commission. 

The colera was rapidly declining at Madrid, on the 
23d, there were only thirty-two fatal cases. It had en- 
tirely disappeared from Barcelona, Valencia and the 
Balearic Islands. At Paris the disease remained station- 
ary. Some towns in the South of France, which had 
been severely visited were now relieved, only a few 
isolated cases appearing. It had almost disappeared at 
Southampton, England. 

Prussia and Austria had addressed a note to the 
Senate of the free town of Frankfort, in reference to a 
recent meeting in that town of delegates from the Ger- 
man Diets. The note sent was a warning to the Senate 
that in case it should prove inefficacious other measures 
were contemplated. The Frankfort Senate energetically 
repelled the interference of the two great Powers, and 
determined to uphold the independence of the city. 

It is reported that the Austrian Council of Ministers 
has resolved to concede a separate Ministry to Hungary. 

The Liverpool cotton market dull and declining. 
Sales of the week 44,000 bales. Fair Orleans 24d. ; 
middling uplands 22d. Stock in port 303,000 bales, in- 
cluding 50,000 American. Breadstuffs active and slight- 
ly higher. Consols 883 88j. U.S. five-twentys, 63 
a 63}. 

ae advices from Jamaica represent the insurrection 
in that Island in a very serious light. The city of 
Kingston was in great excitement, and business was 
suspended, the people being entirely occupied with pre- 
perations for defence. The rebellion raged with great 
fury in the eastern part of the Island, where the negroes 
had uncontrolled sway, and were committing terrible 
outrages. 

The war between the allied Powers and Paraguay 
still continued. The former recently gained an im- 
portant victory, having taken the town of Uruguayana 
and 5000 Paraguayan prisoners, after a siege of six 
Becks. The prisoners were summarily disposed of by 
being drafted into the allied army, to fight against their 
Own countrymen. The victory caused great rejoicing 
at Buenos Ayres. 

In London, efforts are being made to improve the 
condition of the labouring women. A hall bas been 
obtained where seamstresses can work, instead of in 
the wretched garrets where they live. Companies bave 
been formed which propose to furnish cheap and com- 
fortable rooms for them to live in. In Edinburg, socie- 
ties are endeavoring, with good prospects of success, to 
secure them employment in new branches of business. 

Unitep States.— The Post Office Department.—During 
the past month the Postmaster-General put in opera- 
tion ninety-five of the largest and most important routes 
in the southern and south-western States, which, in ad- 
dition to those previously re-established, makes an ag- 
gregate of two hundred and thirty routes on the main 
arteries of travel now in full operation. 

The Finances.—From the monthly statement of the 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the 
public debt, bearing interest in coin, amounted on the 
first inst. to $1,161,137,691, that bearing interest in law- 
ful money to $1,191,819,747, the debt on which interest 
has ceased to $1,373,920, and debt bearing no interest 
$386,523,359, the total being $2,748,804,758, which is 
about four millions less than the statement of the pre- 
vious month. The amount of legal tenders in circula- 
tion was reduced over forty-four millions of dollars 
during the past month. The balance in the U. States 
Treasury on the first inst. was $68,355,578, including 
$34,554,987 in gold. 

The Mexican Loan.—The formal opening of the office 
of the Financial Agency of the Republic of Mexico, took 
place in New York on the 2d inst. A great concourse 
of persons attended, and it is said a large sum was sub- 
scribed by those in attendance. 

Reconstruction.—It is stated from Washington, that 
the re-organization in Arkansas has progressed quietly 
and successfully. The President has informed the Gov- 
ernor of that State that there will be no interference 
with its government, and not only is he invited to re- 
sume the former relations with the Federal government, 
but all the aid in the power of the Executive is pro- 
mised in the premises. James L. Orr, who bas been 
elected Governor of South Carolina, has been pardoned 
by the President; but as that State has not repudiated 
the rebel war debt, it is not yet prepared for recogni- 
tion as a State loyal to the Union. Political and social 
affairs in Mississippi seem to be in a troubled and some- 


from the State, and Gov. Humphreys, in a proclamation, 
has called for the organization of the State ‘militia. 
This act of Gov. Humphreys will doubtless be annulled, 
as Provisional Governor Sharkey has been informed by 
the President that he expects him to act as Governor 
until otherwise ordered. Collisions have frequently 


occurred between the white inhabitants and the colored | 


troops. The following dispatch has been sent by the 


Secretary of State to the Provisional Governor of 


Florida: “ Your letter of October 7th bas been received 
and submitted to the President. He is gratified with 
the favorable progress towards reorganization in Flori- 
da, and directs me to say that be regards the ratifica- 
tion by the Legislature of the Congressional amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States as indispensa- 
ble to a successful restoration of the true loyal relations 
between Florida and the other States, and equally in- 
dispensable to the return of peace and harmony through- 
out the republic.” The President is said to be very ex- 
plicit in regard to his opinion that no State lately in 
rebellion, should be permitted to resume its former 
position in the Union until it shall have adopted the 
constitutional amendment abolishing slavery, and pro- 
vided to extend due protection to the freedmen. He 
also insists upon a total and immediate repudiation of 
all State debts created for the purpose of aiding the re- 
bellion. He says that it should at once be made known, 
at home and abroad, that no debt contracted for the 
purpose of dissolving the Union will ever be paid by 
taxes levied on the people for such purposes. 

Texas.—Nearly all through Texas the freedmen are 
working steadily, and give general satisfaction. The 
crops in northern Texas have been most abundant. 
Corn sells at 30 a 40 cts. per bushel, wheat 50 cts., and 
other provisions at correspondingly low rates. 


The Freedmen.—A number of the coloured men of 


Norfolk, Va., have combined to purchase a farm of 1000 
acres for $10,000, on Currituck Sound; 20 miles from 


Norfolk. They expect to cut it up into forty farms of 


25 acres each. The National Freedmen’s Savings Bank 


already has deposits exceeding a quarter of a million of | 


dollars, and as government pays off the coloured troops 
the amount grows rapidly. Where colonies of freed- 
men exist in the South at such points as the relief sys- 
tem of the Freedmen’s Bureau has not reached, the mor- 
tality among the freed people, as shown by official re- 
turns to the Bureau, has reached thirty per cent. Where 
the operations of the Bureau have so extended as to 
take in a number of these colonies, the mortality has 
been speedily reduced to four per cent. by the medical 
assistance of the Bureau. 

Georgia.—The Convention has passed an ordinance 


declaring it the duty of the Legislature to provide for 


the widows and orphans of Georgia soldiers, and dis- 
abled soldiers, and to ratify the acts of guardians, 
trustees, &c.,during the war. A resolution was adopted 
asking the Provisional Governor to order the formation 


| upwards of $24,000,000, on which the interest has fallen 
largely in arrears. The amount due at the close of the 
| present year will be $6,316,000. 

Miscellaneous.—Dr. Livingston was at Bombay at last 
accounts, arranging for another exploration into the in. 
|terior of Africa. The scene of his explorations will be 
|that tract of territory extending between the region 
which he has already explored and that discovered by 
Captain Speke. 

A letter has been received from Capt. Hall, the Aretic 
jexplorer, dated 8th mo. 20th, 1865, at Repulse Bay, lat. 
|66°31 north. Capt. Hall was in good health and spirits, 
Last winter he made a sledge journey along the west 
coast of Sir Thomas Howe’s Welcome, but ascertained 
|nothing new. At the time the letter was written he wag 
preparing to make further explorations, and hopes to 
|find some of the surviving members of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party. 

A late arrival at San Francisco from Japan, brought 
three hundred and twenty packages of silk-worm eggs 
for shipment to New York, and thence to France. They 
| were valued at eighty thousand dollars. They are sent 
by this route to avoid the tropics. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst.—New York.—American gold, 147 a 
147%. U.S. sixes, 1881, 106}; ditto, 5-20, 1023; new, 
1003. Superfine State flour, $7.80 a $8.10. Shipping 
Ohio, $9 a $9.25. Baltimore flour, common to fair, $8.40 
a $8.65. Chicago spring wheat, $1.71 a $1.78; amber 
State, $2.36 a $2.37. West Canada barley, $1.30. Oats, 
|57 a 59 cts. Western mixed corn, 89 a 90 cts. Mid- 
dlings cotton, 55 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, 

$8 a $8.50. New red wheat, $2.25 a $2.35; old, $2.35 
a $2.45 ; white, $2.70a $2.90. Rye, $1.10a $1.18. Old 
corn, 82 a 85 cts.; new 75a 78 cts. Oats, 51 a 55 cts, 
Clover seed, $7.50 a $8. The offerings of beef cattle 
reached about 2500 head, for good and prime prices 
were rather higher. The sales ranged at 10 a 13 cts, 
for common, 14 to 15 ets. for fair to good, and 16 al1 
cts. per lb. for prime. Of hogs, 4000 sold at $15 to 
$18.50 the 100 lbs. net. Sheep were in demand, some 


6500 sold at 6} a 74 cts. per lb. gross for fat sheep. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Amy C. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 39; from 
W. F. Wood, R. I., $2, vol. 39; from D. Buffum, R.L, 
$2, vol. 38 ; from E. Lee, T. E. Lee, and J. Lee, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 39; from N. H. Armstrong and Elizabeth 
Young, O., per W. Hall, Agt., $2 each, vol. 39; from B. 
Hollingsworth, Agt., O., per Elwood Burgess and Jason 
Penrose, $2 each, vol. 39. 





WANTED 
A young man, capable of instructing in the ordinary 
English branches, to assist in a Boarding School. 
Apply to Samuel Alsop, Del. Water Gap, Monroe Oo., 


of military companies in each county, under the ap-| Pa. 


proval of the President. A resolution was introduced 
that it was the opinion of the Convention that the time 
for a general amnesty had arrived. The military au- 
thorities have relinquished the government of the city 
of Savannah to the Mayor and Councils. 

New York.—In consequence of a vessel from Europe 
having arrived with cholera on board, the Quarantine 
Commission passed a resolution on the 4th, enforcing a 
rigid quarantioe of all vessels from Havre, London, 


Southampton, ports in the Mediterranean, and all other 
places where the disease exists. During last week, 9814 | 


immigrants landed in New York. 
413. 

Philadelphia,—Mortality last week, 245. 

The Crops.—The Commissioner of Agriculture in his 
report for the Tenth month, says that the corn crop will 
be the largest ever grown in the United States. The 


Mortality last week, 


crop of oats is believed to be nearly fifty millions of 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR F NKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josavua H. WortHine 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exxis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Chichester, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., on the 5th of Tenth month, Jonny Foa- 
isyTHE, Jr., of Chester Co., to Resecca, daughter of Isaac 
Morgan, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ meeting-house, West Chester, Pa., 
on the 7th of Ninth month last, Bensamin W. PassMons, 
of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., to Resgcca G., daughter 





bushels greater than that of 1864, and the huy crop of Gerard Cope, of Chester Co., Pa. 


greater by five millions of tons. 
wheat shows that the deficiency is not so great as was 
supposed when it was harvested. 


The threshing of the = 


a rr ne a ee 


| Diep, on the 31st of Eighth month, 1865, Anna Bat- 


It is estimated to fall) rram, widow of the late Thomas Richards of this city, 


only about twelve millions of bushels below the crop of|in the 79th year of-her age, a faithful wife, devoted mo- 


last year. 

The Reciprocity Treaty.—Official notice having been 
delivered by the U. S. Minister in London, on the 17th 
of Third month last of the termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
the operation of the treaty will cease on the expiration 
of twelve months from the time at which the notice was 

iven. 
. Missouri—The Governor's message to the Legislature 
says, that the total receipts of the Treasury for the last 
fiscal year, amounted to $2,463,909, and the total ex- 


ther, and consistent christian. ‘ An Israelite indeed in 
whom” there was “no guile ;” her daily concern might 
be expressed in the language of the Psalmist, “ let in- 
tegrity and uprightness preserve me.” During a short 
but painful illness she was, through divine grace, en- 
abled to place her trust and confidence in her Saviour, 
and to feel an assurance that through mercy a mansion 
of rest was prepared for her in Heaven. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





